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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophical Essays in Honor of James Edwin Creighton. By 
Former Students in the Sage School of Philosophy of Cor- 
nell University. Edited by George Holland Sabine. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — Pp. xii, 356. 
All friends of Professor Creighton will be pleased by the tribute 
paid to him in this volume, written " in commemoration of twenty-five 
years of service as scholar and teacher"; they will feel also that his 
title to the honor is sufficiently authenticated by the number and 
standing of the " former students " contributing the twenty-two essays. 
Generally speaking, philosophical literature may be said to vary in 
style according as the motive behind it is literary, artistic, or scholarly 
and scientific. The present volume bears the mark of the scholarly 
and scientific tradition. The essays as a whole are characterized by 
thoughtfulness in the treatment of their subject-matter and give 
evidence of careful preparation; and they are, perhaps uniformly, 
well-written. But there is no special striving after artistic style or 
after novelty and ingenuity of thesis and argument. They are, how- 
ever, not lacking in timeliness of topic. Half or more of them are 
occupied with questions raised by the philosophy of instrumentalism; 
and these, taken together, may be said to form an important contri- 
bution to the discussion of a present issue. On the whole, the book is 
appropriately dedicated to one who has done so much to preserve 
among us the traditional conception of philosophy. 

The first seven essays, beginning with Professor Ernest Albee, of 
Cornell, on " The Confusion of Categories in Spinoza's Ethics," are 
historical. Mr. Albee, whom I have found rather difficult reading, 
though, in the end, illuminating, points to a clear contradiction in 
Spinoza between an indeterminate substance and a determinate world- 
order, between a logical, or metaphysical, conception of 'eternity' 
and a temporal conception, and, especially, between the parallelism 
of mind and body and, on the mental side, the significant distinction 
of active and passive mental states, or adequate and inadequate ideas. 
The result is to leave Spinoza's parallelism a total wreck, and to raise 
the question, indeed, whether, in view of the striking contrast, prima 
facie, between mental and physical, *'. e., between conscious actions 
and unconscious actions, parallelism is not, after all, the most gratui- 
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tous of all pragmatic conceptions. Mr. Albee is followed by Katherine 
Everett Gilbert on "tHegel's Criticism of Spinoza," who, while not 
disputing the confusion of the categories, defends Spinoza against 
Hegel's charge of dealing only with abstract universals, and at the 
same time gives us a finely sympathetic interpretation of Spinoza's 
idealism. 

In his comprehensive analysis of the " Rationalism in Hume's 
Philosophy " Professor George Holland Sabine, of Missouri, makes a 
very interesting contribution to the study of that most elusive of 
philosophers. Mr. Sabine, however, treats Hume's rationalism as the 
unconscious survival of an exploded tradition. To me it has seemed 
rather that, in his elaboration (e. g.) of the distinction between rela- 
tions of ideas and matters of fact, Hume offered (how wittingly, one 
cannot say) a most convincing argument for the Platonic theory of 
knowledge. In "Freedom as an Ethical Postulate: Kant," Professor 
Radoslav Andrea Tsanoff, of Rice Institute, undertakes to show that 
neither did Kant succeed in making his free will free nor, for ethical 
purposes, was it necessary to do so. The motive of the argument 
appears to be revealed in the following: " It is significant that the 
scientific tendency in recent ethics is one of comparative indifference 
towards the traditional libertarian controversy. This tendency on 
the part of contemporary ethical science indicates its determination 
to approach its distinctive problems, unimpeded by dogmatic pre- 
possessions." Yes, I should reply, by all prepossessions but one; the 
prepossession, namely, which is implied in " the scientific tendency." 

" Mill and Comte," by Nann Clark Barr, of the Connecticut College 
for Women, is a neatly executed study of contrast in philosophical 
temperament and point of view, showing that, in his social philosophy 
especially, Mill represents a sense of concrete realities as against the 
abstract egoism of Bentham, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
even more abstract socialism of Comte; or, it might be said, humane 
intelligence as against scientific method. " The Intellectualistic 
Voluntarism of Alfred Fouillee," clearly and persuasively presented 
by Alma Thorne Penney, makes one wonder whether Fouillee should 
not count among the major prophets of philosophy. At least it seems 
that his doctrine that there is no will and no feeling which is not, simply 
as will or feeling, intelligence, should some time ago have brought 
illumination to ' modern psychology.' 

The last of the historical papers, " Hegelianism and the Vedanta," 
by Edgar Lenderson Hinman, of Nebraska, strikes me as one of the 
most impressive in the volume from the standpoint of scholarship and 
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style, as well as one of the most interesting. Mr. Hinman takes up 
the charge made by the " critics and the educated public," that Wes- 
tern monistic idealists " " are essentially pantheists of the orthodox 
Brahmanical type " and answers it by showing that the comparison 
of Hegelianism and Vedanta is false if (as usual) it refers to the 
Vedanta of the ' orthodox ' Sankara, and true only if it refers to the 
Vedanta of Ramanuga, the Vedanta of neo-Brahmanic reform, of 
Vishnuite theism rather than orthodox Brahmanic pantheism. But 
only the former is an abstract monism. 

So much for the historical papers. Of the remaining fifteen essays 
I should say that ten, perhaps twelve, are to be described as dealing 
in some aspect with the issues raised by the school of philosophy whose 
doctrine is variously denominated as pragmatism, instrumentalism, 
functionalism, or experimentalism. Among these the only simon- 
pure pragmatist that I seem to find is Professor Henry W. Wright, of 
Lake Forest, who answers the question, " Is the Dualism of Mind and 
Matter Final? " by making this dualism a development of social life. 
In the region of ' no man's land ' I should place Professor Robert Morris 
Odgen, of Cornell, who, in " Mental Activity and Conscious Content," 
seeks to establish a program for the study of the relation of structure 
and function in mind — a distinction which, though widely current, 
suggests to me a meaningless analogy with the structure and function 
of the body; and Professor John Wallace Baird, of Clark, whose expo- 
sition of " The R61e of Intent in Mental Functioning " seems to me just, 
if somewhat belated. In the same region, acting, however, as emis- 
saries of peace (without victory) from idealism to pragmatism, I place 
Professors Cunningham and Leighton. Professor Hollands, who sees 
a neglected possibility of virtue in pragmatism, and Professor Jordan, 
who concedes that pragmatists have grasped one end of the problem, 
I should nevertheless classify among the more hostile critics of prag- 
matism, including Professors Talbot, Schaub, and Townsend, with 
Professor Ellen Bliss Talbot, of Mount Holyoke, on the extreme right. 

Miss Talbot's paper, on " Pragmatism and the Correspondence 
Theory of Truth," is a defence of the correspondence-theory represent- 
ing, it seems to me, a somewhat superseded stage of discussion, but 
nevertheless effective in its challenge to the pragmatist either to admit 
a correspondent reality in the case of the other person — who will doubt- 
less decline to serve merely as the pragmatist's satisfying experience — 
or else (if the pragmatist repudiates the suggestion of solipsism) to 
obliterate himself. "Functional Interpretations of Religion: a 
Critique," by Professor Edward L. Schaub, of Northwestern, strikes 
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me as a searching criticism, based upon genuine religious insight, of the 
theories of Coe, Ames, King, and Henke; whose derivations of religion 
from primitive impulse, while undertaking " to point out the condi- 
tions under which impulsive acts come to acquire a value for con- 
sciousness," yet treat the consciousness of value "as epiphenomenal 
rather than as itself a transforming and a creative factor within ex- 
perience " — as if, for example, the consciousness of the sexual impulse, 
assumed by some to be the foundation of religion, left the impulse 
meaning just ' sex.' 

In an essay on " Idea and Action " which is distinguished both for 
individuality of style and expression and for critical reflectiveness 
Professor E. Jordan, of Butler College, presents a rather impressive 
reductio ad absurdum of the ' actionist ' philosophy in the form of an 
analysis, somewhat subtly ironical, of the actionist psychology and a 
survey of the achieved results of actionism in the fields of contemporary 
education, politics, and morals. Mr. Jordan claims (with some of the 
other writers) that not only does the actionist fail in the attempt to 
exclude the ' theoretical ' interest from his list of psychological motives, 
but that success in the attempt would bring to a ridiculous conclusion 
his constant emphasis upon ' life.' A similar point is made in a re- 
freshingly original paper by Professor Harvey Gates Townsend, of 
Smith College, entitled " Some Practical Substitutes for Thinking." 
The center of all value is the judging person, and the ideal of ' democra- 
cy ' (for the pragmatist tantamount to ' life ') is simply, if you please, 
the indefinite multiplication of such centers; a result not to be attained 
merely by an increase of the birth-rate, or what not, but only, if at all, 
along the hard and ' inefficient ' road of trial and error for each person 
and generation of persons. Under the influence, however, of biological 
science, we have come to treat thinking as only a means for survival 
{i. e., for efficiency), and thus to create 'substitutes for thinking': in 
the school 'habit-formation,' or vocational skill, and in society gener- 
ally the cult of 'leadership' and the cult of the expert. Doubtless the 
instrumentalist will protest; yet if thinking is only a means to effi- 
ciency, one cannot see why efficiency without thinking should not be 
the social ideal. 

"Some Comments upon Instrumentalism," by Professor Hollands, 
of Kansas, one of the ablest essays in the volume, though somewhat 
lacking in structure, is an acute and searching, yet not unfriendly 
criticism of the views of Professor Dewey, directed especially against 
his disclaimer of metaphysics and the gap in his philosophy which 
leaves consciousness an inexplicable fact in a naturalistic world. The 
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conclusion is that, as instrumentalism stands, its naturalism is at odds 
with its insistence upon moral values, and that instrumentalism ought 
to subordinate naturalism and become whole-heartedly metaphysical ; 
it would then become a chapter in a new development of idealism- 
I fear, however, that Professor Dewey will regard this as a new edition 
of Swift's " modest proposal " for relieving the famine in Ireland. 

More positive overtures towards pragmatism are made, as I have 
noted, by Cunningham and Leighton. Professor G. Watts Cunning- 
ham, of Texas, will convert the instrumentalists to the coherence- 
theory of truth by interpreting " Coherence as Organization " (his title) 
and thereby conceding the reality of time. A vain sacrifice, I fear. 
In some sense pragmatists have always stood for coherence, i. e., from 
the relevant (always a present, forward-looking) standpoint. Co- 
herence regarded as organization — or organization as coherence — im- 
plies, however, an effort to make the present and future continuous 
with the past in one ' logical ' order, in which the claims of the past are 
no less important than those of the present and the future; while 
instrumentalism insists upon a point of view exclusively forward- 
looking. In other words, it all depends upon what you mean by the 
reality of time; for instrumentalism, I should say, the most real thing 
about time is that the past is dead. Professor Joseph Alexander 
Leighton, of Ohio State, in " Time and the Logic of Monistic Idealism," 
also stands for an organizational coherence. In tones that should be 
melodious to pragmatic ears he demonstrates the vacuity of a timeless 
absolute. But he admits that a timeless reality is only the inevitable 
result (as I understand him) of carrying the demand for continuity, a 
perfectly legitimate demand, to its logical conclusion; mathematically 
speaking, timelessness is the ' limit ' of continuity. And he tells us 
that the problem of truth and reality is to unite continuity with dis- 
creteness. How this is to be done, we are not told in this essay. Here 
the prescription seems to be only: not too much continuity, if you 
please, and not more than enough discreteness. But we are promised 
fuller explanations in his forthcoming volume. 

Two more essays, though not explicitly concerned with instrumen- 
talism, betray an instrumentalist logic. The first is a very interesting 
paper by Professor Grace Andrus de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr, on " The 
Limits of the Psychical," the drift of which will be made clearer by a 
perusal of Mrs. de Laguna's later paper on " Phenomena and their 
Interpretation " in the last Philosophical Review. According to 
Mrs. de Laguna, there is no ontological dualism of physical and psy- 
chical and therefore no metaphysical problem. The physical is 
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simply one of many descriptive categories of which the range of appli- 
cation to experience is determined by empirical convenience; the psy- 
chical is another. ' Physical ' explanation, it seems, is, strictly speak- 
ing, the kind of explanation attempted by the science of physics (i. e., 
an explanation in terms of mass and energy) ; for which, however, such 
things or events as the German army or the Democratic victory, cab- 
bages or kings, are simply non-existent. The whole question is, then, 
whether it is fruitful, or even possible, to define the behavior of an 
organism in terms of the 'physical,' as now precisely defined; if not, 
there is no problem of physical and psychical. If permitted, I should 
suggest a further question : Is it fruitful to attempt any systematization 
of the categories, i. e., to define the various categories applied to phe- 
nomena, in the only way in which they can be defined, in terms of one 
another? If so, I am unable to see why, in the relation of the mean- 
ings of the categories, we shall not have the problem of the physical 
and the psychical fully reinstated. The other paper on " The Datum," 
by Professor Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of Michigan, who holds that 
"usefulness is the only measure of adequacy and adequacy is truth," 
shows, quite convincingly, that the datum for psychology is " the real 
experience as it exists at any given moment," whether simple or com- 
posite, pure or colored by interpretation. The acceptance of such a 
datum " would not in the least change the actual character of science 
or philosophy, but it. would make for less dogmatism." One must 
regret that he has not shown us how an undogmatic datum is swallowed 
by the current psychology which makes sensation the foundation of 
thought. 

Three papers remain: by Professor Emil Carl Wilm, of Boston Uni- 
versity, who stands for the reality of " Selfhood " (his title) in the sense 
of " the felt togetherness, the continuity, of any present experience, 
with other constitutents of the conscious stream"; by Professor 
Alfred H. Jones, of Brown, who, under " The Revolt against Dualism " 
explains that " the salient feature [of the new realism] is the negation 
of the conception of substance " — hardly reassuring reading for those 
votaries of novelty; and by Professor Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn 
Mawr, on " The Relation of Punishment to Disapprobation," which 
teaches that the demand for punishment is the expression, not of 
moral disapprobation, but of insistence upon authority — since the 
demand for punishment expresses resentment, and moral disapproba- 
tion is generally not resentful. If space permitted, I should like to 
show how this conclusion, especially as embodied in the last statement, 
results (sadly, I should say) from the scientific view of ethics, which 
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treats conduct as an external fact; from which standpoint, of course, 
nothing — your fountain-pen breaking its point or your friend breaking 
his appointment — can properly arouse resentment. I shall have to 
content myself, however, with an observation upon Mr. de Laguna's 
analysis of cowardice. According to him, we loathe the coward but 
do not resent his cowardice. The term ' coward,' I should say, begs 
the question. Do we loathe (morally condemn) the timid man? 
Not, I reply, until his timidity renders him false to an obligation; and 
then we also resent his 'cowardice.' 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski. New 
Haven, The Yale University Press, 1917. — Pp. xi, 297. 
The claim of the modern state to absolute sovereignty has reached 
for most men a stage of something like self -evidence and that which in 
Hobbes's Leviathan was only a claim has become in great measure a 
fact : Nov, est potestas super terrain quae comparetur ei. After allowing 
for the inevitable exceptions, the general tendency both of political 
thought and political practice has been in this direction. The secular 
state has dwarfed more and more those other forms of association, 
ecclesiastical or economic, which once held a higher place in the esti- 
mation of thinkers and of the public. As a consequence the Austinian 
notion of law as the fiat of a sovereign and of sovereignty as undivided 
and unlimited, summarizes a genuine experience. It has, moreover, 
the merit of extreme clearness and seems to carry with it a sort of 
guarantee of law and order, for to admit that the right of the state 
may be limited by other rights is to admit that conflicts are not only 
possible but that they may even go to extremes. Nevertheless, the 
Austinian notion is highly abstract and is clearly not the product of a 
realistic or historical study of political processes, and it is quite pos- 
sible that this theory of the state will pass, as have other theories no 
less self-evident in their day. 

Mr. Laski's book comprises a series of historical studies which offer 
the data for a criticism of this theory of the state; it is a contribution to 
a criticism which has already gained considerable ground. It stands 
in the closest relation to Mr. John Neville Figgis's Churches in the 
Modern State, which discusses the theory of the state with reference to 
the claims of a particular kind of corporate body, the church. All of 
Mr. Laski's historical studies deal with important controversies in the 
course of the nineteenth century which brought church and state into 
opposition and in which the theory of absolute sovereignty, though 



